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a visitors book shall be kept, in 
which they may note down the day 
of their attendance, and any cir- 
cumstances respecting the manage- 
ment of the garden which may 
appear to them to require attention 
XXV. The visitors shall have 
the power of disposing; of the cot- 
tings, seeds, or duplicates of the 
plants; to the proprietors only, upon 
such conditions as they may judge 
proper, and when the same can be 
clone without injury to the institution. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING ADMISSION. 

XXVI. No gentleman residing in 
Liverpool, or within eight miles of 
it, and not being a proprietor, can 
at any time have access to t he garden. 

XXVII. Ladies may at any time 
be introduced into the garden in the 
company of a proprietor. 

XXVI1L Strangers may be in- 
troduced into the'Garden by a pro- 
prietor, or may have access to it by 
a written order from a proprietor; 
but they will be expected to enter 
their names and places of abode in 
a book kept for that purpose. 

XXIX. The families of proprie- 
tors, with the exception of children 
under ten, and sons above the age 
of twenty-one, may have access to 
the garden. 

It was resolved, that the num- 
ber of shares be limited to three 
hundred; and that no person shall 
be permitted to subscribe for bore 
than two shares. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON THE HNCASTER1AN SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 

Having understood that a note 
which was inserted at page 347 of 
the 40th No. of the Belfast Maga- 
zine, was not thought correct in 
stating that a book had been pub- 
lished by Joseph Lancaster, in which 
a plan was detailed of cutting out 
articles of clothing without expense 
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or loss of materials, I wish to ex- 
plain that I saw a paragraph in 
the Statesman, of September 7th 
1811, stating that a book had been 
"just published" "which enables ladies 
concerned in charity schools to fur- 
nish a constant supply of materials 
to work with, at a very trifling ex- 
pense. It enables one mistress to 
teach 2 or 300 girls as readily as to 
instruct them in spelling on the Lan- 
casterian system. Girls in the 6th 
class have as much practice in learn- 
ing the work of that class in a sin- 
gle yard of cloth, as they can 
have in doing the same work to 20 
garments, &c." On seeing this para- 
graph I was sO anxious to extend 
the knowledge of the plan, that with- 
out waiting until I could procure 
a copy of the book, I ventured to 
recommend the perusal of it to la- 
dies who had the management of 
poor schools for femaies. I should 
have requested permission to insert 
the paragraph in the Magazine, if 
it had not been written so much in 
the style of quackery, that 1 feared 
some parts of the statement would 
appear so unlikely to be realized, 
that it would do injury to the cause 
of improvement in education, by it 
appearing incredible that " there 
will be no difficulty in finding ma- 
terials to employ two hundred thou« 
sand girls." I have been lately in- 
formed that the publication of this 
book, after being printed, has been 
for some cause delayed, but if it 
should ever be published, I still 
venture to recommend the perusal 
of it, as it may contain some valua- 
ble hints I think needle work, which 
should be a prominent feature in the 
education or girls, is capable of 
great improvement. 

I have also been thought too severe 
in saying the Lancasterian plan was 
superficial ; this opinion was nottaken 
up rashly, or without reason. Al- 
though the system is very excellent 
i> 
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in many respects, yet there are 
defects in the plan, which I should 
be rejoiced to see removed. An 
attentive observation of the lessons, 
and of the progress in education made 
by children in a school, conducted in 
many respects on the Lancasterian 
plan, has convinced me that unless 
there is a greater variety of les- 
sons, than is generally used in 
Lancasterian schools, the children 
must be superficial in their attain- 
ments. — The arithmetic lessons afe 
defective by being too concise. Few 
children can have a sufficient know- 
ledge of" simple multiplication" by 
learning twelve sums, each sum 
containing seven figures. Smart 
children soon learn these lessons by 
rote, and appear to make a great 
proficiency, but when they are put 
to oilier lessons the deficiency is very 
apparent. I believe there are only 
18 cards of Lancasterian spelling 
lessons. Being well convinced 
that they would not afford sufficient 
instruction, I recommended the les- 
sons, one hundred in number, pub- 
lished by the managers of the .Dub- 
lin daily and weekly schools, as 
an useful addition to Joseph Lan- 
caster's lessons ; and so far from 
agreeing in opinion that the Dublin 
lessons are an infringement on 
Joseph Lancaster's copy right, 1 think 
the friends to education are under 
considerable obligations to the mana- 
gers of the Dublin school for the 
publication of their lessons. 

In an account of the Lancaste- 
rian system of education published 
in fS05, it is recommended that 
the colouring of botanical and other 
prints should form a part of the 
employment of girls in poor schools. 
I think this plan would not succeed ; 
it is too theoretical. Even if ladies 
took the trouble of instructing the 
children, there would be no market 
for the sale of the prints. The ma- 
nufacture of straw plait is also re- 



commended as a profitable employ- 
ment for girls ; this manufacture has 
succeeded so far in a school in Fin- 
cham in Norfolk, as to enable some 
children of 9 years of age to contri- 
bute materially to the support of their 
families. A warehouse has been 
opened in Ludgate-hill, London, for 
the sale of the plait. The straw 
plait may be introduced into some 
schools with great advantage, but if 
the plan were very generally adopt- 
ed, the plait would become so cheap 
that it would neither be profitable 
nor fashionable. Although making 
and mending articles of clothing 
is a troublesome part of education, 
the knowledge of it makes a poor 
family so comfortable, and in some 
degree independent, that I think it 
is very necessary to be taught in 
all free schools for girls. If the 
poor do not earn much money by 
making and mending clothes, they 
will, at least, materially increase 
their stock of comfort. 

I should be very sorry to have it 
supposed that I am au enemy to 
the Lancasterian plan, because I 
point out some defects; I am a 
sincere friend to the system, as I 
consider the diffusion of education 
in Ireland as a means of producing 
a/i important change in the domes- 
tic manners of the people, by giviiif 
them habits of order and regu- 
larity in early life, as 

" The mind impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And thro' life's labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That education gives her, false or true." 

I think the zealous advocates for 
the Lancasterian system, will do 
material injury to their cause by sup- 
posing all who " do no not wonder 
with a foolish face of praise," are their 
enemies. No further valuable discove- 
ry is likely to be made by those who 
think they have reached the very 
summit of information. By not being 
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too proud to learn andbybeingwilling 
io listen to objections, and to examine 
whether the objections are ill or 
well founded, I hope the friends 
to education will continue to be 
Degressive in improvement. Y. 

For the Be(fast Monthly Magazine. 



THE OPINION OF SIR JOHN VAUGHAN, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF 
COMMON PLEAS, ON THE 9th OF. 
NOVEMBER, 1670, WHEN THE 
CASE OF EDWARD BUSHELL, ONE OF 
THE JURORS. IN THE FAMOUS CASE 
OF PENN AND MEAD, CAME TO BE 
ARCUED ON WHIT OF HABEAS 
CORPUS. 

Edward Bushel had been com.' 
mitted by the. Lord Mayor, Recorder 
and Aldermen, at the Old Bailty ; " for 
that contrary to haw, and against full 
and clear evidence openly given in 
court, and against the direction of 
the court in matter of law, lie, as one 
of the Jury had acquitted IVm. Penn, 
and Win: Mead, to the great obstruc- 
tion of justice." After a solemn ar- 
gument , before the twelve judges, the. 
dbovewas resolved "to beaninsufficient 
cause for fining and committing the 

J ur J/'" 

This admirable defence of Juries 

and clear exposition of their full pow- 
ers, will be found to be conclusive 
against the assertions of the Attorney' 
General, subsequent to the trial of Dr 
Sheridan, and demonstrates the fal- 
lacy of the distinction attempted to 
be set up, that the Jury had acquitted 
only on the question of the fact, while 
the court had determined tlte question 
of illegality, on the point of law. 
Tlte Jury are and ought to be, sole 

judges BOTH OF LAW AND FACT, - Or 

trial by Jury, and the liberty of the 
subject are idle names. 
" TT is common for Students, Bar- 
risters, or Judges, to deduce 
contrary and opposite conclusions out 



of the same case in law; and there 
is no difference that two men should 
infer distinct conclusions from the 
same testimony. What a witness 
says, may in the understanding of 
one man prove one thing, but in 
the apprehension of another clearly 
the contrary. 

' " If a Judge, having heard the 
evidence given in Court (for he, 
knows no other,] should tell the 
jury upon this evide.ice, that the 
law is for the plaintiff or for the 
defendant, and they are under pain 
of fine and impiisonment to find ac- 
cordingly; if the jury ought in duty, 
so to do, trial by jnny would be but a 
troublesome delay, of great charge, 
and no use in determining right and 
wrong, and had better be. abolish- 
ed than continued : for if the Judge, 
from the evidence, shall, upon his 
own judgment, first resolve what 
the fact is, and so knowing the fact, 
shall then resolve what the law is, 
and order the jury under a penalty, 
totfnd accordingly, it can be of no 
use to continue trials by juries. 

" Without a fact agreed, it is im- 
posible for the Judge to know the 
law relating to the fact, or direct 
concerning it. The Judge can never 
direct what the law is in any mat- 
ter controverted, without first know- 
ing the fact. 

" The Judge, merely as judge, 
cannot possibly know the fact o- 
therwise than from the evidence, 
which the jury have ; but he can 
never know What evidence the jury 
have, and consequently cannot know 
the matter of fact, nor punish the 
jury forgoing against their evidence ; 
for he cannot know what their evi- 
dence was. 

"If the jury were to have no o- 
ther evidence of the fact than what 
is delivered in court, the Judge would 
know their evidence, and might 
know the fact equally as well as they, 
and so direct what the law is ; but 



